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INTERVIEWEE:  Herb  Folkers 

INTERVIEWER:  Kathleen  Knippel 

INTERVIEWER:  This  is  an  interview  with  Mr.  Herb  Folkers  for 

the  Joliet  Junior  College  Oral  History  Project  by  Kathleen 
Knippel  at  Mr.  Folkers1  home  in  Frankfort  on  June  5,  1976, 
at  8:11  a.m. 

KNIPPEL:  Mr.  Folkers,  when  were  you  born? 

FOLKERS :  I  was  born  on  September  3,  1895. 

KNIPPEL:  And  where  were  you  born? 

FOLKERS :  I  was  born  upstairs  in  the  bripk  building  that  is 

now  occupied  by  Cactus  Carol.  It  was  originally  a  meat 
market . 

KNIPPEL:  And  then  you’ve  lived  in  Frankfort  ever  since? 

FOLKERS :  No,  I  lived  in  Joliet  part  of  the  time,  but  I 
lived  in  Joliet  for  about  12  years.  When  my  mother  passed 
away  I  came  out  here  and  made  a  home  for  my  father. 

KNIPPEL:  And  what  is  your  occupation? 

FOLKERS :  I  practiced  law  for  54  years. 

KNIPPEL:  Did  you  have  an  office  in  Frankfort? 

FOLKERS:  I  had  an  office  in  Joliet  until  about  four  or 


five  years  ago  and  I've  retired  now.  Francis  Loughran  and 
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I  are  the  two  oldest  practicing  lawyers  in  Will  County.  I 
also  played  in  the  first  band  that  Joliet  Township  High 
School  ever  had  in  1912. 

KNIPPEL:  How  big  of  a  band  was  that? 

FOLKERS :  About  25  or  30.  I  have  a  picture  of  it  listing 
all  of  the  members . 

KNIPPEL:  And  then  where  did  your  parents  live? 

FOLKERS:  My  father  lived  at  the  end  of  the  street  down  here 

and  my  mother’s  folks  lived  right  across  ...  I  don’t 
know  how  to  describe  it,  but  it’s  on  the  next  street  in  the 

i 

little  old  house  just  beyond  the  corner  there  .  .  .  just 

next  door  to  where  Schinkowski  lives  at  the  present  time. 
When  I  was  a  child  my  folks  built  the  house  that  Schinkowski 
lives  in  and  I  lived  in  there  until  1910  when  we  built  this 
house . 

KNIPPEL:  What  street  is  that  that  Schinkowski ’ s  live  on? 

FOLKERS :  That  would  be  Nebraska  just  around  the  corner  from 

Maple  Street — just  west  on  Maple  Street  on  Nebraska. 

KNIPPEL:  What  businesses  were  you  and  your  family  involved 

in? 

FOLKERS :  My  grandfather  was  the  first  meat  market  and 

butcher  shop  in  Frankfort  and  he  served  as  a  cook  in  the 
Civil  War.  Then  my  father  and  his  two  brothers  took  over 
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the  business  and  they  built  a  brick  building  that’s  there 
now  and  operated  a  meat  market  there.  I  don’t  remember 
just  when  they  closed.  It  was  prior  to  the  Second  World 
War.  And  then  I  conducted  it  during  the  Second  World  War. 
Now  I  rode  to  high  school  for  four  years  on  a  streetcar  that 
passed  down  the  front  street  of  Frankfort  here. 


KNIPPEL:  Right  on  this  street? 

FOLKERS:  Right  here. 

KNIPPEL:  And  this  is  Kansas. 


FOLKERS :  And  it  started  in  Chicago  Heights  and  ended  in 


Aurora.  It  was  called  the  Joliet  and  Southern  Traction 
Company.  Now  my  folks,  the  Folkers  Brothers — that’s  Frank, 
William,  and  Peter — did  a  good  part  of  the  construction, 
that  is,  the  excavating  and  building  of  the  line.  And  the 
office  in  Joliet  was  located  where  Fitzgerald  Furniture 
Store  is  now.  That  was  the  old  streetcar  office.  (PAUSE) 

I  rode  to  high  school  for  four  years  on  the  streetcar  and 
at  that  time  I  lived  around  the  corner  where  Schinkowski ’ s 
live  now.  The  Folkers  Bros.  Firm — Frank,  William,  and 
Peter  Folkers--built  a  portion  of  the  line.  Now  the  street¬ 
car  line  started  in  Chicago  Heights  went  down  the  front 
street  here  to  what  was  callt^Summit  about  three  miles  west 
of  here  and  then  it  crossed  over  the  top  of  the  Michigan 
Central  Railroad  and  went  to  Route  30,  followed  Route  30 
into  Joliet  and  then  through  to  Aurora.  Now  when  the 
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Illinois  Central  .  .  .where  the  Illinois  Central  and 

Michigan  Central  crossed  at  Matteson.  They  had  a  tressel 
that  went  over  the  top  from  the  south  side  of  the  railroad 
to  the  north  side  and  then  on  the  north  side  of  the  railroad 
into  Chicago  Heights.  Now  when  they  elevated  the  Illinois 
Central  railroad  that  tressel  had  to  come  down  and  the  com¬ 
pany  was  broke  so  that  was  the  end  of  the  streetcar  lines. 
They  went  out  of  business  then.  The  building  at  the  end  of 
the  street  that  is  Cooper-Shows  Garage  was  originally  the 
storage  place  and  repair  shop  for  the  streetcars.  Now  the 
inter-urban  cars  they  had  were  quite  large.  (PAUSE)  Now  my 
grandfather  whose  name  was  Johnson  Folkers  conducted  the 
first  meat  market  in  Frankfort.  And  the  slaughterhouse  was 
in  the  building  in  the  rear  of  the  place  at  the  end  of  the 
street  here.  The  Folkers  brothers--that f s  my  father  and  his 
two  brothers--opened  the  meat  market  and  built  the  building 
where  Cactus  Carol  is  now — the  brick  building.  Now  I  was 
born  there  80  years  ago  in  the  top  upstairs.  And  next  door 
to  it  was  a  building  that  had  a  small  vault  in  the  back  .  .  . 
was  the  old  Barker  Bank.  Now  the  story  is  that  the  Barker 
Bank  was  robbed  one  night  and  the  two  robbers  captured  the 
policeman  whose  name  was  William  Knippel  and  tied  him  up  and 
placed  him  in  the  stockyards  at  the  end  of  the  street  which 
is  now  occupied  by  Rittenhouse  8  Embree  Lumber  Co.  That  was 
originally  a  stockyard  and  we  used  to  ship  cattle  out  from 
Chicago  there  and  unload  them  there  and  then  drive  them  to 
the  pastures  in  which  we  stored  our  cattle.  It  was  known  as 
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Huntfs  pasture  and  it  was  just  north  of  the  railroad  where 
Lincoln-Way  is  now.  We  used  to  drive  the  cattle  down  Lincoln 
Highway,  maybe  25,  sometimes  30  head  at  a  time  down  the 
highway.  And  my  cousins  and  I  used  ponies  and  we  guarded 
the  side- roads  as  we  went  down  and  drove  them  down. 

KNIPPEL :  That  would  have  been  quite  a  ways . 

FOLKERS :  My  folks  had  a  slaughterhouse  at  the  site  where 

the  old  foundation  is  now--the  old  icehouse  used  to  be 
there — that’s  where  they  conducted  their  slaughterhouse  and 
my  grandfather  served  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  cook. 

KNIPPEL:  Were  your  grandparents  born  in  Frankfort,  too? 

FOLKERS :  Yes.  My  great-grandfather  came  originally  from 

Germany.  They  came  from  Hamburg.  As  I  understand,  as  near 
as  I  can  find  out,  they  had  sort  of  a  banker’s  family  there 
at  one  time  at  Hamburg.  My  mother’s  were  Hessiens  and  they 
came  from  the  Hessendarmstadt  which  is  near  where  Frankfort 
in  Germany  is.  (PAUSE)  In  1910  my  folks  operated  a  livery 
stable  across  the  street  where  the  village  building  is  now. 

And  in  1910  the  barn  was  set  afire  and  22  head  of  horses  and 
mules  burnt  to  death.  And  this  building  now  there  was  con¬ 
structed  in  1910  on  the  premises.  The  wooden  building  is 
identical  with  the  one  that  was  there  before.  Now  those  days 
the  undertakers  did  not  maintain  any  equipment.  They  depended 
on  the  livery  stables  for  their  hearses  and  their  hacks  and 
pallbearers'  rigs  and  so  forth.  Well,  my  folks  had  a  hearse, 
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hack,  and  ;  pallbearers'  rig  and  I  still  have  them  out  at 


the  farm. 

They're  still  there. 

KNIPPEL: 

And  where's  the  farm? 

FOLKERS: 

Just  east  of  town  here — Windy  Hill  where  Herb  is. 

Now  I  loaned  them  to  Worsham1 s  School  of  Mortuary  in  Chicago 
and  they  were  for  display  and  they  were  shipping  them  all 
over  the  country  for  centennials  and  so  forth.  So  then  I 
had  to  pull  them  back. 


KNIPPEL: 

Before, you  were  talking  about  the  streetcar.  How 

much  did 

it  cost  you  to  go  to  Joliet? 

FOLKERS: 

That  I  can't  remember.  It  was  very  inexpensive. 

•I  haven't  the  idea  ...  I  can't  remember  now  what  it  was, 
but  it  was  less  than  50C  to  ride  to  Joliet. 


KNIPPEL: 

You  showed  me  that  paper  about  the  taxes.  Could 

you  just 

repeat  what  that  said? 

FOLKERS: 

I  found  some  old  tax  bills  showing  the  tax  sale  in 

1861  of  the  premises  now  occupied  by  the  fire  department  on 
Kansas  Street  in  Frankfort.  That's  about  less  than  a  block 
from  the  village  hall.  Now  that  was  sold  for  taxes  against 
Peter  Folkers  in  1861,  two  lots  for  55t  a  lot. 


KNIPPEL: 

I  can't  get  over  that. 

FOLKERS : 

Then  at  the  time  that  the  barn  burned  the  water 

tower  was  standing  where  the  present  water  tower  is  and 
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had  a  wooden  roof  and  it  was  a  wooden  water  tower.  Well, 
the  sparks  from  this  building  blew  over  and  started  the 
roof  on  the  water  tower  to  burn.  So  then  they  tried  to  go 
out  there  with  a  hose  to  put  it  out  and  the  water  wouldn’t 
flow  so  they  finally  had  to  let  the  roof  burn  itself  out. 

KNIPPEL:  Was  there  anything  else  that  was  damaged  in  that 

fire? 


FOLKERS :  Well,  all  our  equipment--all  our  buggies,  horses, 

and  harnesses  and  all  that  stuff  was  destroyed.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  entirely  a  wooden  building  at  that  time  and  right 
next  door  to  it  to  the  south  was  what  they  called  the  Court 
of  Honor  Hall  at  that  time.  It  was  an  old  wooden  building 
.and  it  had  a  stage  in  it  and  it  had  some  traveling  rings. 

It  was  used  partly  as  a  gymnasium.  Of  course,  that  burned 
to  the  ground,  too.  The  present  building  now  occupies  part 
of  that  site. 

KNIPPEL:  How  big  was  the  fire  department  in  those  days? 

FOLKERS :  They  had  a  little  hose  cart  that  you  pulled  around 

by  hand.  Then  later  they  bought  a  small  Ford  truck. 


KNIPPEL:  Was  the  fire  department  here  in  the  village  hall 
at  that  time? 

FOLKERS :  Yes,  the  fire  department  has  always  been  there. 
Now  did  I  mention  about  the . cattle  being  shipped  in?*  The 
site  now  occupied  by  Rittenhouse  S  Embree  Lumber  Co.  was 
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originally  a  stockpen  or  stockyard.  They  used  to  ship 
cattle  from  Chicago  by  train  and  then  drive  them  down  Route 
30  to  the  pasture  which  was  north  of  the  Rock  Island  where 
Lincoln-Way  is  now.  Now  my  folks  had  a  slaughterhouse  at  the 
edge  of  town  here  where  they  did  their  slaughtering.  And 
right  next  to  it  they  had  an  icehouse.  Now  the  ditch  that 
goes  through  there  was  originally  an  ice  pond.  We  used  to 
skate  there  in  the  winter  time.  And  they  used  to  put  up 
the  ice  there  in  the  winter  time  and  then  fill  all  the  ice¬ 
boxes  in  town. 

KNIPPEL:  Where  would  that  be  at?  What  street  would  that  be 

— — —  r 

\ 

on? 

FOLKERS :  That’s  on  Kansas  Street  just  around  the  bend.  The 

old  foundation  is  still  there  where  the  old  cement  foundation 
is.  That’s  the  foundation  from  the  old  icehouse.  It  was 
burned  down.  Some  kids  set  it  afire  one  time  and  it  burned 
down.  They  had  a  lot  of  equipment  in  it.  It  was  no  longer 
used  for  an  icehouse  then  but  they  had  a  lot  of  cutters, 
harnesses,  and  all  that  kind  of  stuff  and  bank  fixtures  and 
so  forth.  Some  kids  set  it  afire  one  day  and  burned  it  down. 

KNIPPEL:  Did  they  also  have  passenger  cars  on  the  railroad 

that  went  through  here? 

FOLKERS :  Yes,  sure.  We  used  to  have  a  "dinky.”  There  used 

to  be  a ’dinky" that  came  through  here.  That  was  before  the 
streetcar  even  was  here,  but  even  after  the  streetcar  was 
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here  and  there  used  to  be  a  station  down  here  where  the 
parking  lot  is  now--the  Cooper-Show  parking  lot  there.  There 
used  to  be  a  wooden  station  there.  That  was  the  Michigan 
Central  Depot.  And  we  had  two  trains  a  day  each  way;  we 
called  it  a  "dinky."  That’s  where  we  got  our  mail  in  those 
days.  So  when  the  streetcar  came  in  they  started  hauling 
the  mail.  They  took  that  off  so  eventually  they  discontinued 
the  "dinky"  and  used  the  railroad  soley  for  .  .  .  when  the 
streetcar  came  through  it  called  the  passenger  service  for 
the  "dinky"  so  the  streetcar  took  over  and  they  pulled  the 
"dinky"  off  and  used  it  solely  for  freight.  You  know,  now 
it’s  being  abandoned.  (PAUSE)  Well,  at  the  time  that  the 
stable  was  burned  my  folks  were  working  on  the  double 
tracking  of  the  E.  J.  £  E.  Railroad.  There  was  a  contractor 
that  come  in  with  a  group  of  horses  and  so  they  decided  to 
put  the  horses  into  the  stable  and  took  our  horses  and  put 
them  in  the  pasture.  Well,  for  some  reason  they  changed 
their  minds  and  left  our  horses  there  and  took  the  other 
horses  down  to  the  pasture.  Well,  that  night  my  Uncle  Peter 
and  one  of  the  men  employed  by  the  contractor  got  into  a 
fight  in  the  barn  and  that  night  the  barn  burned.  So  if 
that  had  anything  to  do  with  it  or  not,  I  don’t  know.  (PAUSE) 
After  we  ceased  to  use  the  barn  for  a  stable  when  this  new 
building  was  built  in  1910,  Adam  Heisner  opened  up  a  Ford 
garage  there.  That  was  the  first  garage  later  taken  over 
by  a  man  by  the  name  of  Trump  and  then  later  taken  over  by 
Warnings  Chevrolet.  (PAUSE)  Now  the  farmers  these  days 
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did  not  own  threshing  equipment.  They  would  group  into 
what  they  would  call  a  threshing  ring — maybe  10  or  15  of 
them  would  group  together--and  then  they  would  buy  a  thresh¬ 
ing  machine  or  rent  a  threshing  machine  and  a  separator. 

Then  they  would  go  in  and  help  out  each  farmer  as  he 

\ 

threshed.  Now  my  folks  furnished  the  meat  and  supplies  for 
the  dinner  and  it  was  my  business  to  deliver  the  meats.  I  had 
to  get  around  and  get  these  places  served  and  had  to  be  there 
before  8:30  in  the  morning,  otherwise  the  women  were  very 
unhappy.  (PAUSE)  My  folks  and  William  Weitendorf  operated 
a  threshing  ring  and  we  had  a  steam  threshing  engine  which 
was  used  to  plow  up  the  streets  in  Frankfort  when  the  street¬ 
car  line  was  laid. 

KNIPPEL:  Where  did  you  go  to  grade  school? 

FOLKERS :  I  went  to  grade  school  here  in  Frankfort.  I 

attended  the  first  building  that  they  had  here  which  was  since 
replaced  twice. 

KNIPPEL:  Where  was  that  at? 

FOLKERS :  That's  right  up  here.  That's  the  next  door  north 

of  the  parking  lot  here— across  the  street  from  it,  that  old 
frame  house.  That  site  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Baptist  Church. 

KNIPPEL:  That's  on  Nebraska  Street — on  the  corner. 


FOLKERS :  Yes,  Nebraska  and  this  other  street  here.  (Hickory 
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Street)  Then  there  was  the  Methodist  Church  and  then  St. 
Peter’s  Evangelical  Church  here  in  town.  Now  those  are  the 
original  churches. 

KNIPPEL:  Is  that  the  original  building  that  St.  Peter’s  is 

in? 


FOLKERS :  No,  it  had  an  old  frame  building  there. 

KNIPPEL:  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  telephone 

system? 

FOLKERS :  Yes,  that  was  built  by  my  folks,  too.  Now  origi¬ 

nally  it  was  known  as  the  Interstate  Telephone  Company,  not 
the  Bell.  And  my  folks  built  the  Tines  in  this  area  around 
Mokena  and  through  to  Monee  and  through  Green  Garden  and 
Frankfort.  And  they  had  an  independent  company  known  as  the 
Manhattan  Phone  Company  in  Manhattan.  That  was  independent 
by  itself.  Then  the  first  telephone  station  in  Frankfort 
was  on  the  northwest  corner  room  of  the  old  hotel  building 
up  here.  You  know  where  I  mean.  Where  the  Priami’s  were. 
This  building  right  on  the  corner  up  here.  (PAUSE)  As  I 
said  before,  the  first  telephone  exchange  was  located  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  Priami  Building  here  now.  And  my 
sister  Mabel  Folkers,  later  Mabel  Knuteson,  and  Gussie 
Gullicksen  were  the  two  first  operators.  Then  the  telephone 
exchange  was  later  moved  to  the  second  floor  of  the  brick 
building  next  door.  That’s  the  building  that  I  was  born  in. 
Now  there  was  no  Illinois  Bell  here  at  that  time  but  there 
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was  a  line  that  went  through  which  is  now  Route  30  from 
Chicago  Heights  to  Joliet.  Now  my  folks  had  a  farm  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Eisner  Road  and  Route  30.  And  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Bethel  lived  there.  Well,  he  had  both  the 
Interstate  and  the  Bell  telephones.  Now  if  a  person  in 

t 

Frankfort  wanted  to  convey  a  message  to  somebody  that  had  a 
Bell  telephone  instead  of  an  Interstate  .  .  .  you  see,  there 

was  no  exchange  between  the  two  companies  then.  So  they 
would  call  Bethel  and  give  him  the  message,  then  he  would 
telephone  the  message  over  the  Bell  Telephone  to  the  other 
people . 

KNIPPEL:  How  many  people  had  telephones  then? 

FOLKERS :  That  I  have  no  way  of  knowing.  I  know  this  much: 

that  the  Folkers  Bros.  Meat  Market  number  was  number  5. 

KNIPPEL:  Just  number  5? 

FOLKERS:  Yes. 

KNIPPEL:  And  how  did  the  building  of  Route  30  affect  Frank¬ 

fort?  That  was  in  about  1912. 

FOLKERS :  Originally  there  was  no  road  through  there.  The 

road  followed  what  they  called  the  .  .  .  (PAUSE)  The  old 
Sauk  Trail  followed  what  is  now  Lincoln  Highway  to  what 
would  now  be  Eisner  Road  and  then  it  came  down  and  crossed 
the  Michigan  Central  and  parallel  to  the  Michigan  Central 
into  Frankfort  and  proceeded  down  what  is  now  known  as  Sauk 
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Trail  into  Indiana.  What  is  now  Route  30  north  of  Frankfort 
between  Eisner  Road  and  U.S.  45  was  known  when  I  was  a  boy 
as  the'gypsy  roadl  It  wasn’t  open.  It  wasnft  passable.  It 
was  grown  up  with  trees  and  the  boys  used  to  take  the  girls 
out  there.  So  that  was  not  passable.  In  order  to  get  there 
you  had  to  come  into  Frankfort } either  take  Sauk  Trail  or  go 
north  and  take  what  is  now  the  Route  30  into  Chicago  Heights. 
But  it  never  went  through  north  of  Frankfort. 

KNIPPEL:  Who  were  some  other  businesses  in  Frankfort? 

FOLKERS :  Now  the  place  where  Marks  now  occupies  was  owned 

by  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Frank  Kohlhagen  who  was  my  uncle. 
He  and  his  father  ahead  of  him  operated  a  general  store  there 
Then  in  that  block  between  there  there  was  three  saloons. 
There  was  one  grocery  store  and  three  saloons  in  that  same 
block.  Now  there  was  Baumann’s.  There  was  Wischover’s  and 
Eichmeyer’s.  And  then  on  the  next  corner  which  is  now 
occupied  by  an  antique  store  just  west  of  there  was  Sippel 
Saloon  operated  by  Conrad  Sippel.  So  we  had  in  little  over 
one  block  in  Frankfort  we  had  four  saloons  when  Frankfort  was 
less  than  300  people.  Now  the  big  building  occupied  by 
Slocum  was  originally--and  originally  it  was  a  frame  building 
the  Barney  Balchowsky  Store.  He  operated  a  genreal  store 
there.  Then  this  building  which  is  now  occupied  by  Mrs. 
Walters  was  a  general  store  run  by  John  Staff.  And  where 
Grace’s  Saloon  is  now  was  the  Haass  Drugstore  .  We  had  a 
doctor  here  who  got  his  training  in  the  Civil  War.  He  never 
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attended  school.  He  got  his  training  in  the  Civil  War  and 
his  name  was  Haass.  His  son  Max  Haass  operated  a  drug¬ 
store  where  Grace  is  now.  (PAUSE)  Now  my  father  was 
president,  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  first  Citizen’s 
Bank  that  we  had  in  town  here  which  was  located  in  the  old 
bank  building  that's  still  standing  up  there.  As  long  as  it 
was  in  existence  he  was  president  of  it  and  a  fellow  by  the 
name  of  Hasenjaeger  was  cashier.  Then  his  son-in-law  Harold 
Folkers,  who  was  my  cousin,  served  as  the  acting  cashier. 
During  the  Depression  when  all  the  banks  closed--they  were 
closed  down--we  tried  to  reopen.  I  contacted  a  fellow  by 
the  name  of  Rathke  who  was  cashier  of  the  Chicago  City  Bank 
and  was  named  state  receiver  of  the  banks.  Well,  I  applied 
to  him  to  reopen.  And  he  said,  "If  you  raise  $10,000  in 
cash  and  a  waiver  of  your  depositers,  we  will  permit  you  to 
reopen.”  Well,  I  secured  the  money  at  Peoria  and  waivered 
the  depositers.  Then  we  applied  for  permit  to  open.  Well, 
they  decided  that  the  town  was  not  big  enough  for  two  banks, 
so  only  one  could  open.  So  then  the  Frankfort  State  Bank 
did  their  business  through  the  Chicago  City  Bank  and  the 
Citizen's  Bank  did  their  business  locally  through  Chicago 
Heights  and  Joliet.  Then  Rathke  decided  that  they  would 
have  to  join  or  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  open.  Well, 
Hasenjaeger  was  the  cashier  and  head  of  the  Citizen’s  Bank 
and  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Lankenau  was  head  of  the  Frank¬ 
fort  State  Bank.  They  were  both  living  in  Green  Garden  and 
they  were  both  running  against  each  other  for  supervisor. 
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So  they  would  not  get  together,  so  the  result  was  that  Rathke 
granted  the  Frankfort  State  Bank,  which  was  a  customer  of 
his  bank,  a  permit  to  open  and  they  denied  the  Citizen’s 
Bank,  and  the  Citizen's  Bank  paid  out  close  to  90%  on  the 
forced  liquidation. 

KNIPPEL :  Did  the  Depression  have  any  other  effects  on 

Frankfort? 


FOLKERS: 

No,  not  particularly  that  I  can  remember.  It 

didn’t  do 

any  damage  here  at  all  that  I  know  of,  see, 

except  it 

closed  banks  down,  but  as  far  as  business  is  con- 

cerned,  the  businesses  didn’t  seem  to  suffer  any. 

KNIPPEL:  What  about  during  the  World  Wars?  Did  that  have 

any  effect  on  Frankfort? 


FOLKERS: 

No,  I  can't  remember  any. 

KNIPPEL: 

Nothing  major? 

FOLKERS: 

No . 

KNIPPEL: 

Who  was  of  the  more  influential  people  of  that 

time  other  than  your  family  which  seems  to  be  very  involved 
in  Frankfort?  (PAUSE) 

FOLKERS :  The  most  active  businessmen  at  that  period  were 

Charles  and  August  Bauman  who  conducted  the  Bauman  Saloon 
and  Frank  Kohlhagen  who  operated  the  Kohlhagen  Store  and 
then  John  Staff  operating  the  other  store  here.  (PAUSE) 
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Now  north  of  Frankfort  there  used  to  be  a  grove  know  as 
Frainers  Grove  and  they  had  a  dance  hall  and  a  bar  and  a 
few  things  and  we  used  to  hold  all  our  picnics  there.  Well, 
Frankfort  brass  band  used  to  conduct  the  picnics  out  there. 
Frankfort  at  one  time  had  a  brass  band  here.  My  folks  used 
to  run  the  bus.  It  was  a  horse-drawn  bus,  a  horse-drawn 
wagon  with  two  seats  running  the  longways  and  a  step  on  the 
back  of  it.  Now  they  used  to  haul  people  from  the  village 
down  to  the  picnic  grove  that  way  and  the  fare  used  to  be  a 
nickel.  I  remember  that  when  I  was  .  .  .  and  that's  where 

our  Fourth  of  July  and  Labor  Day  was  always  the  big  days, 
there.  People  used  to  come  from  all  around  for  Fourth  of 
July  and  Labor  Day.  And  they  used  to  hold  parades.  The 
band  would  hold  a  parade  on  those  days.  (PAUSE)  Now  there 
used  to  be  another  hall  down  where  the  Triumph  parking  lot 
is  now  on  Nebraska  Street.  It  was  known  as  the  Woodman  Hall 
and  it  was  used  as  a  dance  hall  and  it  had  a  colonade  all 
around  the  two  sides  of  the  building,  that  is,  for  spectators. 
And  that  was  destroyed  some  years  later  to  make  room  for 
other  improvements.  (PAUSE) 

--KNIPPEL.:  What  do  you  think  of  Frankfort  today? 

FOLKERS:  I  think  Frankfort  has  made  tremendous  progress. 

When  Frankfort  had  300  people  in  it  we  had  two  banks  and 
they  both  made  money.  Frankfort  with  3500  people  today  and 
the  state  doesn't  consider  it  big  enough  to  have  two  banks. 

In  fact,  it  held  up  the  Chesterfield  Savings  for  three  years 
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and  I  understand  the  Chesterfield  Savings  had  now  got  their 
permit  and  are  going  to  open  up  the  savings  business  at  the 
corner  of  .4  5  and  30.  (PAUSE)  Now  the  area  between  New 
Lenox  and  Matteson  on  Route  30  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
thriving  areas  in  this  area  right  now  for  development.  Now 
my  son  operates  a  horse  farm  known  as  the  Windy  Hill  Horse 
Farm  about  lh  miles  east  of  town  here  and  they  carry  over  50 
horses.  This  is  a  boarding  stable.  People  used  to  have  to 
have  Cadillacs.  Now  they  have  to  have  a  horse. 
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